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claim : he dislikes to talk of noble conduct, he exhibits it.
He speaks little of his freedom, because he has always en-
joyed it, and feels that he can always defend it. His rea-
sons for destroying Gessler are not drawn from juriscon-
sults and writers on morality, but from the everlasting
instincts of Nature: the Austrian Vogt must die; because
if not, the wife and children of Tell will be destroyed by
him. The scene, where the peaceful but indomitable archer
sits waiting for Gessler ,in the hollow way among the rocks
of Kiissnacht, presents him in a striking light. Former
scenes had shown us Tell under many amiable and attrac-
tive aspects ; we knew that he was tender as well as brave,
that lie loved to haunt the mountain tops, and inhale in
silent dreams the influence of their wild and magnificent
beauty : we had seen him the most manly and warm-
hearted of fathers and husbands; intrepid, modest, and de-
cisive in the midst of peril, and venturing his life to bring
help to the oppressed. But here his mind is exalted into
stern solemnity; its principles of action come before us
with greater clearness, in this its fiery contest. The name
of murder strikes a damp across his frank and fearless
spirit ; while the recollection of his children and their
mother proclaims emphatically that there is no remedy.
Gessler must perish: Tell swore it darkly in his secret
soul, when the monster forced him to aim at the head of
his boy; and he will keep his oath. His thoughts wander
to and fro, but his volition is unalterable; the free and
peaceful mountaineer is to become a shedder of blood: woe
to them that have made him so!

Travellers come along the pass; the unconcern of their
everyday existence is strikingly contrasted with the dark
and fateful purposes of Tell. The shallow innocent gar-
rulity of Stiissi the Forester, the maternal vehemence of